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THE PRESENT: A CHALLENGE. 
By Marguerite Ogden Bigelow. 


(Book rights reserved.) 
Are we indeed but things of pleasure, 
Sweets of life for the lightest mood, 
Gilded, and trimmed, a flippant treas- 
ure, 
Handled and cheapened, spurned or 
wooed? 
Listen, you who believe this lying, 
Wild on the winds a chorus swells, 
And I hear the woman heart reply- 
ing, 
Fool! go find you a cap and bells! 
shall. we go 


Burdened and bruised, 


choking 
Forever down to the dust at your 
feet? 
You, your own wrong discreetly 
cloaking, 


Who doubt our souls, though our 
lips are sweet, 
Aye, sweet enough—too 
your winning! — 
At last we are out in the open air, 
Where the great voice sounds for the 
new beginning— 
Beast, go back to your jungle lair! 


sweet for 


Strong in labor and self-reliance, 
We were born for the cause, the 
fight, 
The world-old 
fiance, 
The proudest place and the fullest 
right. 
Then shall we say when our youth is 
tender, 
“None there is who can kill this 
lie— 
Body, the utmost tribute render, 
Soul, go out in the dark and die!” 


travail, the new de- 


No! for the cleansing winds are blow- 


ing 
Over .the earth, and the chorus 
swells 
To a paean huge. Man’s power is 
growing 


Outward to reach a hundred hells. 
Frank-eyed, clean-limbed, brother my 


dearest, 
Who will not take where you may 
not give, 
In you is our mighty hope read clear- 
est; 


Man, come into my heart, and live! 
Burlington, Iowa. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 








The victory for woman suffrage in 
Norway turns out to be much greater 
than first appeared from the cable- 
grams. These stated that the Odel- 
sting had voted to remove the small 
property qualification which has 





When you were weak and | was strong, | toiled for you. 
Because of my work for you, | ask your aid. 


strong and I am weak. 
the ballot for myself and my sex. 





Now you are 
| ask 
As | stood by you, | pray you to stand 
by me and mine.—Clara Barton to the soldiers. 








hitherto been attached to the women’s 
municipal franchise. But we are now 
informed that the Parliamentary vote 
granted in 1907 was given to all 
women possessing the municipal vote, 
so that, by making municipal suffrage 
universal, Parliamentary suffrage for 
women has been made universal also. 
Mrs. Ida H. Harper writes: “I am 
sure there can be no mistake about 
this, as it was very distinctly stated 
in the report of the Norwegian presi- 
dent, Mrs. Qvam, at the Amsterdam 
meeting.” This good news, in addi- 
tion to the victory in Denver, calls 
for another appearance of the dove. 


In Denver, the forces of reform have 
again won a great triumph over the 
forces of political corruption and pub- 
lic plunder; and again, as in the re- 
election of Judge Lindsey to the head 
of the Juvenile Court, it is said that 
the women saved the day. At any 
rate, they helped mightily. Judge 
Lindsey predicted this uprising in the 
closing articles of his series in Every- 
body’s Magazine on “The Beast and 
the Jungle.” When he stood for re- 
election he was assured that he had 
no more chance than “a snow-ball in 
hell.” No one believed that an inde- 
pendent candidate could possibly get 
in. The unexpected success of that 
Juvenile Court election showed the 
good citizens of Denver—a large pro- 
portion of whom are women—that it 
was possible to beat the combined 
machines of both the political parties. 
Judge Lindsey wrote: 

“IT went to bed that night, no longer 
a slave among slaves, but a freedman 
in a community that had at last risen 
against its masters and given them 
warning of the wrath to come. The 
people see the cat. They are on the 
trail of the Beast, and some day—soon 
—in Colorado they will be cutting its 
hide into cat-o’-nine-tail strips for the 
backs of the legislative traitors and 
hired betrayers of public trust who 
have sold the community into slavery 
and been rewarded with an eminence 
of shame. This State, founded in lib- 
erty, cannot be governed by the crim- 
inal intelligence of corrupt men. The 
day is coming. The reckoning is 
due.” 

On May 17 the reckoning day came. 


The popular uprising not only defeat- 
ed the corporation candidates for the 
most important offices, but carried the 
amendments establishing the initiative, 
the referendum and the _ recall—re- 
forms for which the women had long 
been working. 
evuiiamnit 

There is a special significance in the 
Ellis Meredith as 
election commissioner, by a vote larger 
than that of the seven male candidates 
combined. In speaking of Denver's 
corrupt politics, Dr. Barton O. Ayles- 
worth has told us: “When ‘the gang’ 
have won, they have won by stealing 
the votes; but the gang did not wear 
The choice of an incorruptible 
election commissioner should put an 
end to the stealing of votes; and by 
the use of the initiative, referendum 
and recall, almost all other desirable 
reforms can be secured. It is a glori- 
ous victory, and an earnest of more 


election of Miss 


skirts.” 


victories to come. 


The Eastern “Antis,” who taunt the 
suffragists because Denver has gone 
wet, would most of them vote wet 
themselves. In Massachusetts the W. 
C. T. U. has repeatedly petitioned the 
Legislature to give women a vote on 
the license question. The Suffrage As- 
sociation has never asked for this 
limited measure, but the Anti-Suffrage 
Association always turns out to op- 
pose it at the legislative hearings. On 
one of these occasions, members of the 
Legislature asked several of the ladies, 
who had spoken against letting women 
vote on the license question, whether 
they would themselves vote for or 
against license if they had the ballot. 
Every one of them, including the presi- 
dent of the Anti-Suffrage Association, 
answered that she would vote for li- 
cense. 


Read the report in another column 
of the great suffrage procession and 
out-door meeting in New York city. 
A friend in New York writes in a 
private letter: “It was ‘a howling suc- 
cess’ in every way, and the most sig- 
nificant demonstration for woman suf- 





frage ever made in this country.” 





The Mississippi Legislature has vot- 
ed down the bill for which the women 
had petitioned, to raise the age of pro- 
tection for girls to eighteen. At pres- 
ent in Mississippi it is twelve years. 
Since the ballot was granted to wo- 
men, the age has been raised in all 
four of the enfranchised States. In 
none of them is it now below eighteen. 





The centenary of Margaret Fuller 
recalls the life and work of a remark- 
able woman, a pioneer in the woman 
movement, to whom history is only 
now beginning to do justice. During 
the summer the Suffrage Clubs would 
do well to read all they can find about 
her, and especially to read her own 
works. 


The Japanese Parliament has been 
discussing the fitness of the average 
man to vote, and has decided against 
it. Manhood suffrage in America is so 
general that we have forgotten how 
persistently the same arguments now 
ballot for women 
were formerly used against granting it 


used against the 


to the mass of men. Japan is said to 
have the most narrowly restricted suf- 
frage of any country that has a sem- 
blance of 
Many progressive men want the fran- 


parliamentary institutions. 


chise extended, and a large majority 
of the committee appointed to consider 
the question reported in favor of man- 
hood suffrage. But Parliament voted 
down the proposal after a spirited de- 
bate. It was objected, among other 
endanger the 


things, that it would 


family, which is the foundation of 
Japanese institutions; and that the de- 
mand “was not the voice of the Jap- 
anese people,” i. e., that the majority 
of the men had not asked for the bal- 
lot. Somehow, to women, these argu- 


ments have a familiar sound. 





MRS. CATT GETTING BETTER. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt is get- 
ting better. Her improvement is slow 
but steady, each day showing a gain 
in strength. Friends of equal rights 
all over the world will rejoice in this 
good news. As International Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Catt has endeared herself 


to the suffragists of all nations. 





“ALL THAT MONEY CAN BUY.” 


Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
cleared $8,500 by a Suffrage Bazar in 
Glasgow. 


society has just 


They secured several thou- 
sand dollars more by their recent Self- 
Denial Week, and these sums are only 
a small part of the money which is 
continually rolling into their “War 
Chest.” In its latest issue, the organ 
of the Anti-Suffrage League in Eng- 
land says: 

“Without copying their methods, it 
is permissible to express admiration 
at their zeal. And it is well that 
members of our League should realize 
that anything which money can pro- 
cure is at the service of the suf- 
fragists.” 





MOTHERS’ DAY. 


If Mothers’ Day be only a day of sen- 
timent, it is worth while. We cannot 
too often have our hearts made tender 
toward our mother whose self-sacri- 
ficing life has been the foundation of 
our own; whose departure from us 
even after her own forces are spent 
and we have come to full maturity, 
leaves us with the feeling that the de- 
fense betweeen us and the world has 
fallen. There is little danger that we 
shall not treasure in our hearts the re- 
membrance of our own mother. But 
this newly-consecrated day will miss 
its finest, highest significance unless it 
promotes a_ still broader, 
thought. 

In these latter days we hear it said, 


deeper 


“If women will insist upon their rights, 
let them expect to miss the courtesies 
they have received at the hands of 
men—let them expect to stand in the 
The debt which every 
man owes his mother can never be 
naid in the coin of tender memories. 
His own mother passes beyond the 
need of courtesy, of service; but moth- 
erhood remains, with silent, unredeem- 
able claim upon the courtesy and the 
service of manhood!—Mrs. Elizabeth 


street cars!” 





Powell Bond in Friends’ Intelligencer. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw will sail for 
Europe June 11, to be gone until Au- 
gust 1. She expects to make a motor 
trip through the lake region of Eng- 
land with Miss Ray Costello. 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, superintend- 
ent of the Chicago Public Schools, was 
elected to succeed herself for six 
months at a recent meeting of the 
Board of Education. 


Mrs. Taft made her first public ap- 
pearance since she was taken ill some 
months ago, at a session of the World's 
Sunday School Convention in Wash- 
ington, held last week. She accom- 
panied the President, who led her up 
into the speakers’ stand and who in- 
troduced her to the immense audience 
as “the real President of the United 
States.” 

Professor Frances Squire Potter has 
accepted the position of general lec- 
turer for the National Women’s Trade 
Potter is 
one of that growing number of schol- 


Union League. Professor 
arly women who seek to apply the 
power and penetration acquired 
through academic training toward the 


solution of sociological problems. 


Marion Harland, whose ‘“Autobiog- 
raphy” has just been published by the 
Harpers, declares that “of all the au- 
thors still on professional duty in our 
country, I am the only one whose mem- 
ory runs back to the stage of national 
history that 
by a quarter of a century. TI, 


preceded the Civil War 
alone, 
am left to tell of my own knowledge 
and experience what the Old South 
was in deed and in truth.” This may 
be true of Southern women writers, 
but in the North there are Mrs. Howe 
and Mrs. Barr, whose fullness of years 
is equalled by fullness of power. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe testified last 
Tuesday before the Massachusetts 
legislative committee which is investi- 
gating the milk situation. Her steps 
were uncertain as she entered the 
large hearing room, but she declined a 
chair offered by the committee. Stand- 
ing at the end of the witness table, 
honored by an exemption from the 
oath which is administered to all other 
witnesses, she entered her plea for 
pure milk. It was a plea largely in 
behalf of the children. “It seems to 
me a most important object,” she said, 
“which commends itself to all good 
citizens. It is a matter of life and 
There is no substitute for milk 
There are 
several parties to the situation, and I 
think the principal party is the child 


death. 
in the rearing of children. 


in the cradle. We want this matter 
settled on the ground of justice and 
mercy, and it ought not to take very 
long to settle what is just to all par- 
ties and what is merciful to one (the 
infant). I do want that those who pro- 
duce this food for us should have suit- 
able compensation. Justice to all par- 
ties—let us stand on that.” 


Miss Elizabeth Nourse, a Cincinnati 
artist, who has lived for a number of 
years in Paris, has received a high 
honor from the French Government. 
Her painting, “The Closed Shutters,” 
has been bought for the Luxembourg 
Gallery, and ten years after her death 
it will take its place among the im- 
mortal canvases of the Louvre. Miss 
Nourse began her art career in Cin- 
cinnati, aided and encouraged by her 
brother-in-law, Mr. Benn Pitman, 
whose wife was also an artist in wood 
carving, and Mr. Pitman’s former pu- 
pil. Mr. Pitman’s brother was Sir 
Isaac Pitman, the inventor of short- 
hand in England. Mr. Pitman himself 
is known as the father of shorthand 
in America, and as the greatest au- 
thority on wood carving in any coun- 
try. It was he who sent to the Cen- 
tennial Exposition the carved panels 
of the organ now in Classic Hall, the 
work of himself and students. He still 
lives, hale and hearty, to rejoice in the 
honor that has come to his sister-in- 
law, Miss Nourse. Miss Nourse was 
one of the active members of the Wo- 
man’s Art Club of Cincinnati, and is 
yet an annual visitor, as she is an 
honorary member, of whom all are 








proud. 
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THE SUFFRAGISTS’ MEMORIAL 
DAY. 





It is a maxim in war, “Always do 
the thing to which your adversary par- 
ticularly objects.” If the value of the 
plan to decorate the graves of the de- 
parted suffragists is to be measured 
by the displeasure it has stirred up 
among the opponents of equal rights, 
it must be a very bright idea. One 
would suppose that any group of peo- 
ple might decorate the graves of their 
dead without criticism. But the Na- 
tional (Anti-Suffrage) League for the 
Civic Education of Women has passed 
resolutions of protest, and Mrs. Helen 
Kendrick Johnson has sent to the New 
York papers a letter of red-hot denun- 
ciation. Her objections are threefold: 
(1) that the day is set apart to honor 
the men who died in the war; (2) that 
Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony do not 
deserve to have their graves decorat- 
ed; and (3) that the little suffrage ban- 
ners which it is proposed to use are 
a profane travesty of the national flag. 

The first objection is purely hyper- 
critical. Memorial Day was first set 
apart to decorate the graves of men 
who died in the civil war. Later the 
graves of those who died in the Span- 
ish war were included; and now for 
years it has been the custom of fami- 
lies to decorate the graves of their 
own dead on that day, though the de- 
parted may have had nothing to do 
with the war. 

Mrs. Johnson writes: 

It is said that the principal graves 
to be decorated with the farcical en- 
sign of suffrage will be those of Eliz- 
abeth Cady Stanton and Susan B. An- 
thony. What deeds of their patriot- 
ism and self-sacrifice will it commem- 
orate? Not one! 

This is an astounding assertion. On 
the question whether Mrs. Stanton and 
Miss Anthony did good service to their 
country we may quote Miss Ida M. 
Tarbell, who does not believe in wo- 
man suffrage. In her “History of the 
American Woman” she the 
early woman’s rights advocate: 

“It was, and is, common to speak 
slightingly of her, but it is uncompre- 
hending. Certainly no woman who 
today takes it as a matter of course 


says of 


that she should study what she 
chooses, go and come as she will, sup- 
port herself unquestioned by trade, 
profession or art, work in public or 
private, handle her own property, 
share her children on equal terms 


with her husband, receive a respect- 
ful attention on platform or before 
Legislature, live freely in the world, 
should think with anything but rev- 
erence of these splendid early dis- 
turbers of convention and peace, for 
they were an essential element in the 
achievement. There is no home in 
the land which has not a_ better 
chance for happiness, no child which 
does not come into a better heritage, 
no woman who is not less narrow, no 
man who is not less bigoted because 
of the impetus their struggle and sac- 
rifice gave to the emancipation of the 
sex. 

Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony 
might well have their graves decorat- 
ed, if they had done nothing directly 
in connection with the war. But they 
organized the “Woman's National Loy- 
al League,” which was launched at an 
immense meeting of women held in 
Dr. Cheever’s famous church, with 
Lucy Stone presiding. Mrs. Stanton 
and Miss Anthony put time and toil 
into the League’s work, Miss Anthony 
in particular doing an enormous 
amount of hard and unpaid labor. It is 
not for this, however, but for their life- 
long work in behalf of equal rights for 
women that the suffragists propose to 
decorate their graves. 

As to the suffrage flag for which 
Mrs. Johnson expresses so much hor- 
ror, with its four stars representing 
the four enfranchised States, it has 
been in use by the suffragists for 
years. Both Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
and Clara Barton have made speeches 
underneath it. If the author cf “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,” and the 
most distinguished living army nurse 
find nothing offensive to Old Glory in 
the suffrage flag, lesser patriots need 
not be more sensitive. A. S. B. 





Mrs. Helen Kendrick Johnson says 
that “patriotic women and their de- 
scendants” cannot let the graves of 
departed suffragists be decorated with- 
out a protest, in view of the lack of 
patriotism shown by suffragists during 
the civil war. Were the early advo- 
cates.of equal rights for women so 
lacking in patriotism? 

Abraham Lincoln, who was com- 
mander-in-chief of the army during 
that war, was the first prominent pub- 
lic man in America to declare himself 
in favor of votes for women. 

Clara Barton says: 

“I think I must have been born be- 
lieving in the full right of woman to 
all the privileges and positions that 
nature and justice accord to her in 
common with other human beings. In 
one way or another, sooner or later, 
woman is coming to the suffrage. And 
the number of thoughtful and right- 
minded men who will oppose will be 
much smaller than we think; and 
when it is really an accomplished fact, 
all will wonder, as I have done, what 
the objection ever was.” 

Mrs. Emily P. Collins organized in 
1848 the first local woman’s rights 
association in the United States, or 
in the world. She not only sent a son 
to the war, but went herself to the 
front and nursed the wounded. 

The first meeting of women to or- 
ganize aid for the sick and wounded 
soldiers was held in the parlors of 
Drs. Elizabeth and Emily Blackwell, 
and out of it grew the great Sanitary 
Commission. 

Julia Ward Howe, a suffragist, wrote 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
At one of the celebrations of her birth- 
day an army Officer told vividly how 
the singing of it cheered soldiers’ 
hearts and how its inspiration helped 
their march over the endless dusty 
roads. 

What single factor roused such pow- 
erful sympathy for the Union cause, 
not only in this country but through- 
out the civilized world, as “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’’? And Mrs. Stowe wrote: 

“If the principle on which we found- 
ed our Government is true, that taxa- 
tion must not be without representa- 
tion, and if women hold property and 
are taxed, it follows that women 
should be represented in the State by 
their votes. * * * * I think the State 
can no more dispense with the 
votes of women in its affairs than the 
family.” 

The rank and file of the suffragists, 
by thousands, prayed, and sewed, and 
picked lint, and pinched themselves 
to raise money just as other women 
did. The white heat of excitement 
fused into a mass the hearts of the 
women, progressives and conserva- 
tives alike, and they toiled and sac- 
rificed for their men in the field, and 
for the common cause. 

Last, but not least, how about Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore? Of the anti-suf- 
frage women surviving from the 
stormy sixties, who now presume to 
throw stones at the suffrage leaders 
for alleged lack of patriotism, is there 
one with a record of patriotic service 
to compare with hers? Side by side 
with Mother Bickerdyke (another suf- 
fragist), Mrs. Livermore nursed and 
cared for the sick and wounded in 
peril of her life. She raised enormous 
sums for the Sanitary Commission, and 
by her rare powers of organization, of 
sympathy and of oratory, her excep- 
tional mental and spiritual gifts, up- 
held by a grand physique, she did more 
during the war than a thousand ordi- 
nary women could have accomplished. 
Afterwards for years she was presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Suffrage As- 
sociation, and petitioned vainly for the 
power to help her country by her vote. 
Mrs. Johnson, speaking for the Anti- 
Suffrage League, says: “There is a 
serious aspect of the suffrage move- 
ment as it relates to patriotism.” 
There is. Mrs. Livermore expressed 
it well when she said: 


“We used to ask for suffrage be- 
cause women needed it as a means to 
larger opportunities. But the aspect 
of the woman question has changed. 
Women are now saying, as in the 
days of the war, ‘The country needs 
“~~ A. S. B. 





DENVER WOMEN VOTED. 





It may well be said of the battle of 
ballots in Denver on May 17, as was 
said of some historical battles of bul- 
lets and blood, “It was a famous vic- 
tory.” 

Ellis Meredith, Citizens’ candidate 
for election commissioner, and the only 
woman candidate, led all the rest, re 
xeiving nearly 21,000 votes. The Citi- 
vens’ candidates for commissioners 





3upervisors and for two aldermer 








SOME PATRIOTIC SUFFRAGISTS. | were elected. All the Citizens’ amend- 


ments were carried and all, the others 
were defeated. All of which goes to 
prove that, when men voters and wo- 
men voters unite in a common causé 
for the public good, they will win— 
perhaps not the first time, but eventu- 


ally. 
“The first word following such a 
triumph,” says the Denver News, 


“should be a word of well-earned 
praise to the men and women whose 
splendid work and self-sacrifice made 
the triumph possible. Not all of @iese 
can be named, of course.” The women 
workers named by the News as zealous 
in organizing and at making “note- 
worthy sacrifices” without “the remot- 
est desire or hope of reward,” are Mrs. 
M. A. B. Conine, Mrs. Helen Ring Rob- 
inson and Miss Gail Laughlin. — 

After describing the strength and 
character of the opposition, the monied 
interests and the political “machines” 
which the Citizens’ party encountered 
and defeated, the News says of the 
victory: 

It is a splendid vindication of the 
intelligence of the voters, and of the 
direct legislation which is based on 
an appeal to that intelligence. It is 
more. The News considers the elec- 
tion just closed A VINDICATION OF 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE, as well as of 
Colorado’s citizenship. Never were 
there more zealous or capable work- 
ers than the women who led the Pub- 
lic Service League and the Woman’s 
Water Consumers’ League. We have 
no way of proving it, but we believe 
the women furnished considerably 
more than their due share of reform 
votes Tuesday, and the judgment of 
every observer with whom we have 
talked agrees with our own. Under- 
stand, we are not basing the cause 
of woman suffrage on this or any 
other election. That cause rests on 
the broad ground of common sense 
and common justice. But if woman 
suffrage needed a vindication, it could 
ask nothing better than the record of 
May 17. 

Not all the women voters enlisted 
with the Citizens’ party. Most women 
are born and educated in the political 
parties as well as in the religions of 
their respective families, and some of 
them hold their party allegiance as 
unswervingly as do many men. Others 
were opposed to the new party be- 
cause of conviction, business interests, 
personal profit and other considera- 
tions, such as influence the votes of 
men. The “bad woman vote” and the 
bought woman vote, the bugaboos held 
up by the anti-woman suffragists, were 
too small to have any weight in this 
city election. 

The carpers, however, will make 
much capital out of the fact that an 
anti-saloon amendment was defeated 
by a large majority. A liquor amend- 
ment was likewise defeated. It is not 
strange, with so many issues at stake 
and so many radical changes to be 
made in the municipal affairs through 
the popular vote, that a majority 
should think it wise to leave the 
troublesome question of saloon regu- 
lation unchanged. There were local 
reasons also that influenced the vote 
on the anti-saloon amendment. At all 
events, its defeat is not attributed to 
woman suffrage. 

The leader of the anti-saloon move- 
ment, Mr. Wayne Williams, in a signed 
communication to the Denver News, 
says: 

“I do not regard the defeat of the 
‘dry’ movement as any proper test of 
woman suffrage. You cannot meas- 
ure the value of woman suffrage by 
any one test or election. The women 
were our strongest workers, and were 
more numerous than men in our 
cause. The names on our petition 
were 60 per cent. women. 

“In my judgment, the emphatic 
vote against the water franchise and 
in favor of the clean and honest prop- 
ositions of the Citizens’ party and the 
election of a woman like Ellis Mere- 
dith to the election commission are 
emphatic evidence of the value of wo- 
man suffrage, and these things should 
be taken into account in making up 
the final result. 

“IT am stronger in favor of woman 
suffrage than ever.” 

The majority of women can always 
be depended upon to do what they be- 
lieve to be for the best interests of 
their children and their community 
They may aeed to have their outlook 
broadened and to be aroused with re 
gard to their civic duty, and to do this 
nothing is more effective than a po 
litical campaign. F. M. A. 





A NEW SUFFRAGE MAGAZINE. 





The growing public interest in vote’ 
for women is shown by the growin: 
number of periodicals devoted to th 
question. 

The latest is the Joan of Arc Mage 
zine, the organ of the Joan of Ar 








Woman Suffrage League, a society 
lately founded by Mrs. Nellie B. Van 
Slingerland, with Madame Van Nor- 
man for president. The magazine is 
handsomely printed and profusely il- 
lustrated, and its covers are of the suf- 
frage color. The energy of its man- 
agers is shown by the fact that the 
last number, with its fifty pages of in- 
teresting reading matter, was got out 
in five days, to be ready. for distribu- 
tion during the protest meeting and 
procession held in New York last Sat- 
urday. The price is ten cents a copy, 
and it: is published at 119 East 27th 
street, New York City. Send for a 
sample copy. 


oe 


GREAT PROCESSION 
——— 

The procession and open-air protest 
meeting in New York City last Satur- 
day were a huge success. The N. Y. 
Times says: 

The automobile branch of the wo- 
man suffrage procession moved down 
Fifth avenue yesterday to the meet- 
ing of protest in Union square, well 
guarded by the mounted police. 

The protest was against the action, 
or lack of it, by the legislators at Al- 
bany in regard to the suffrage bill 
which they cannot be persuaded to 
vote out of committee, and was read 
yesterday to an assemblage of people 
in the square. The women say they 
have worked quietly for sixty years 
asking for consideration, and now they 
believe that the legislators should be 
made to feel that they are in earnest. 


10,000 People Listen. 

There were 10,000 persons in Union 
square who listened to the speeches 
the women made. It was the biggest 
suffrage demonstration ever held in 
the United States. 

Scared But Resolute. 

The women taking part in the 
demonstration went in procession, 
some in automobiles and others on 
foot. Many of them had never taken 
part in anything of that kind before, 
and were resolute but a good deal 
scared. 

Ninety Automobiles in Line. 

The automobile branch of the pro- 
cession started from the Fifth avenue 
entrance of Central Park at Fifty- 
ninth street. That was where the first 
auto stood, but the line ran up to 
Sixty-fifth street. There were ninety 
of them all told, and the public ones 
as far as it was possible were yellow 
taxicabs, the suffrage color. 

Cars Draped with Yellow. 

The cars were also draped with yel- 
low and decorated with jonquils and 
yellow daisies. The car in which sat 
the National President, Dr. Anna 
Shaw, Mrs. Ida Husted Harper and 
Miss Harriet May Mills waved from 
the four corners small United States 
flags. 





IN NEW 


Two Women Drove Cars. 

The leaders of the Assembly Dis- 
tricts rode in the automobiles, an auto 
for each district, while the Twenty- 
ninth Assembly District had five, the 
Nineteenth three, and the Twenty- 
first two. The first two cars in the 
proeession were driven by women, 
Mrs. Frederick S. Green and Mrs. An- 
drew McKinley being in charge of 
their own machines. 

Four Cars of Teachers. 

Miss Mary Garrett Hay was mar- 
shal of the automobile part of the pa- 
rade, assisted by Mrs. A. G. Hughston, 
who was Chief Marshal at Union 
square. Various suffrage organiza- 
tions were represented in the automo- 
bile parade, the last to come in being 
four cars filled with Brooklyn high 
school teachers. 

The automobile parade made its 
way down Fifth avenue at good speed. 
It was intended that it should have 
gone with dignified moderation, but 
the pacemaker became excited and 
started off at a speed that kept the 
mounted police accompanying it on 
the gallop, and twenty minutes after 
the start Union Square was reached. 

College Girls in Cap and Gown. 


The Collegiate League, Equal Suf- 
frage League, its members in cap and 
zown, Miss Jessie Ashley im charge, 
‘orming at its headquarters at 20 
Zast Thirty-third street, started out 
with banners waving, picked up the 
walking members of the Woman Suf- 
frage Party, the League of Self-Sup- 
sorting Women, and the Co-operative 
Squal Suffrage League, and marched 
mm with a band ‘headed by two women 
yuglers on either side of the perspir- 


ng men. 
Neither Mrs.. Mackay’s nor Mrs. 
3elmont’s organization was _ repre- 


ented officially, although members 
f their organizations took part in the 
varade. 

Having shown what women in poli- 
ics could do in the way of prompt- 
1ess, the members and the leaders of 
he Woman Suffrage Party at their 
tand, the largest one at the north side 
‘f Union square, began their speech- 
naking to hold the crowd of thou- 
‘ands, largely men, whieh had gath- 
red while the foot parade was mak- 
ng its way to the front. 

All Trades Represented. 

Women of all ages took part. The 
‘ollege women led. wearing their caps 
ind gowns and sashes of purple, green, 
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white and buff. Every kind of profes- 

sion and trade in which women have 

entered was represented in_ the 

League for Self-Supporting Women. 
Selling Yellow Flags. 

Mrs. William L. Colt of Mrs. Mac- 
kay’s Equal Frarchise League sold yel- 
low suffrage flags ali along the route 
and throughout the afternoon. She 
was to have come in her automobile, 
but that getting out of commission 
she marched. 


Anna Shaw Wore Daisies. 

Dr. Shaw was there in an automo- 
bile, wearing a big bunch of yellow 
daisies. Mrs. Harry Hastings was in 
an automobile, wearing the cap and 
gown of the college league, and Dr. 
Anna Mercy in another had with, her 
her younger sister, Henrietta. ' 


A Suffrage Baby Carriage. 

The baby carriage, which the anti- 
suffragists said would be empty if 
women had the vote, was in the pa- 
rade, but there was no baby in it.. In 
its place was a big can of collegiate 
lemonade and suffrage sandwiches 
wrapped in yellow paper. This com- 
missary department was drawn by 
three small boys. The meeting was 
officially opened when one of the 
women buglers played the anthem, 
all the suffragists standing to sing it. 


Mrs. Laidlaw’s Speech. 

Mrs. Laidlaw in opening the speech- 
making at the Woman Suffrage Party 
stand told the people that while they 
might not believe in woman suffrage, 
she knew that they did believe in the 
American form of government, which 
was not being carried out while the 
women were disfranchised. “Now,” 
she said, “the women are so well or- 
ganized that the legislators at Albany 
who cannot be made to take action on 
our bill will be made to feel our in- 
fluence next fall.” She then read a 
formal protest. 


Mr. Elder’s Speech. 


Assistant District Attorney Robert 
Elder of Brooklyn said: 

“We are incensed because the legis- 
lators at Albany did not dare to add 
to their boss-ridden vote against wo- 
man suffrage the reason why they do 
not think women should vote. Mrs. 
Finch tells you there are 249 reasons 
why women should vote, but she did 
not tell you how many there are 
against it. There is none, and that 
is the reason the legislators at Al- 
bany did not dare to try to give a 
reason for turning down this demand 
of the women. 

“If a woman is not qualified to vote, 
she is not qualified to be the wife of 
a voter. If she is a good enough 
wife for you she is good enough to 
think with you. Let us join together 
in working for this greatest question 
that has been before the world in the 
last 100 years.” 

Even Nature Weeps. 

It began to rain just then and Mr. 
Elder added: “Even nature is prepar- 
ing to weep over this.” 

‘I can’t give you a vote,” said one 
man in the crowd to a woman on tne 
stand, “but I’ll be glad to give you 
an umbrella.” 

Miss Mary Garrett Hay constituted 
herself Mistress in Ordinary of the 
Umbrella, and held one over the dif- 
ferent women as they got up to speak. 


Mrs. Nathan Applauded. 


There was applause when Mrs. 
Frederick Nathan rode up in her au- 
tomobile. She had flags of many na- 
tions which she waved before the 
crowd as she showed the many places 
where women have some form of suf- 


frage. 
The last flag was the Stars end 
Stripes. “You say that it waves over 


the land of the free and the home of 
the brave,” she said, “but there are 
no free sons born where the mother 
is not free, and the women must be 
brave to help the men in their la- 
bors.” 

She Voted for President. 

Dr. Julia Seton Sears came in an 
automobile over which a purple ban- 
ner waved bearing the words: “We 
Have Voted for President.” She 
comes from a woman suffrage State. 


She was introduced as the woman 
who had voted. 
“I have come from aé_é suffrage 


State,” said Dr. Sears. “I have come 
to stay, and I have brought my vote 
with me. The franchise makes for a 
large freedom, a larger understand- 
ing. Wake up, wake up! Join some 
society, and vote to send to the Legis- 
lature men who believe in the equal- 
ity of women.” 
Speakers at Other Stands. 

At all the other stands there were 
as many speakers and as many inter- 
ested listeners. The rain drove away 
the people on the outskirts of the 
crowd who could hear only with dii- 
ficulty. At the northwest end of the 
square the Collegiate Equal Suffrage 
League had its stand, and the little 
wooden building standing in the cen 
tre was for the League of Self-Sup- 
porting Women where Dr. Anna Shaw 
and Mrs. Stanton Blatch answered a 
running fire of questions. 

On the back steps still another 
meeting was going on, and further in 
the square Mrs. Helen Hoy Greeley 
talked from a small stand with a 
megaphone, and Miss Crystal East- 
man, with her hat off, under a big 
tree, held another group. 

Mrs. Ellia Potter’s automobile drawn 
up at one side had in it Mrs. Wright 
and Mrs. Esdaile Cohen, who dis- 
pensed suffrage buttons. 
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MORE BIENNIAL NOTES. 





Man proposes and God disposes. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt was de- 
tained by illness and could not come 
to our suffrage reception and dinner, 
and Mrs. Henrotin, by reason of a 
wedding in her family, could not ar- 
rive at the Biennial until Wednesday 
morning, when she spoke briefly, and 
in the afternoon conducted the most 
startlingly advanced conference of the 
Convention. But read the list of our 
guests who did attend and who did 
speak for us, and, all ye suffragists 
who were not there, just weep and 
tear your hair in disappointment. 


Speakers at Suffrage Dinner. 


Mrs. Pauline Steinem, President of 
the Ohio W. S. A., presided, and in con- 
sultation with the able members of 
the committee, made out the program. 
She was entirely unselfish, in that, 
although she could have taken a long 
time to present each speaker, she made 
the briefest possible introductions. 

1. Mrs. S. M. Platt Decker, Denver, 
Woman Suffrage in Colorado. 

2. Miss Kate N. Gordon, New Or- 
leans, Getting Legislation by Influ- 
ence. 

3. Mrs. Lucretia L. Blankenburg, 
Philadelphia, Woman Suffrage and the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

4. Miss Laura Clay, Kentucky, 
Does Woman’s Dependence on Man 
Develop the Manly Qualities?, The 
New Woman. 

5. Mrs. Raymond Robins, Chicago, 
President Woman’s Trade Union 
League, The Ballot and the Working 
Woman. 

6. Mrs. Charlotte Wilbour, New 
York, The Beginnings of the Club 
Movement. 

7. Mrs. Rheta Childe Dorr, New 
York, Is the Movement of the Past? 
The Woman Suffrage Party. 

8. Dr. Geisal, Battle Creek, Mich., 
Our Privileges versus Our Rights. 

9. Miss Helen Varick Boswell, New 
York, War Between the Sexes. 

Miss McDowell, Chicago, The Ballot 
for the Working Woman. 

Miss Bishop of Chicago, Suffrage 
Club. 

Mrs. Duncanson, President Political 
Equality Club, Illinois. 

The last two speakers took up the 
general thread of the speeches, and 
added their allegiance to all that had 
been spoken. 


Five Dollars for a Seat. 


During several days before this din- 
ner, the demand for tickets was so 
great that delegates to the Convention 
who desired to attend were offering 
five dollars for a seat in the dining- 
room! It is claimed that fully a thou- 
sand came to the reception, and en- 
deavored to be allowed to remain. It 
was necessary to place a devoted suf- 
fragist, husband of one of the com- 
mittee, at the partly-closed door to 
the banquet hall, and it was as much 
as he and the manager of the hotel 
together could do to prevent that door 
from being actually carried by as- 
sault. Does that sound as though wo- 
man suffrage were a waning issue? 
As many as the hotel could care for 
dined in the regular dining hall, and 
then took up wall space to hear the 
speeches. 

Do Women Voters Deteriorate? 


Mrs. Decker is a wonderful woman. 
Miss Alice Hill Chittenden had said 
that the ballot would cause a deterior- 
ation of the woman who was so un- 
womanly as to vote. During the re- 
ception Mrs. Decker had said to us 
that, when Miss Chittenden made that 
remark, she very much desired to take 
by the hand the handsomest woman 
of the Colorado delegation, and step 
upon the stage, and ask the audi- 
ence to note the deterioration! That 
morning Mrs. Decker had spoken 
in Music Hall, and that afternoon 
she had conducted a_ conference 
on Civil Service Reform in a hall 
packed to windows and doors, and 
yet promptly at five o’clock she took 
her place in. the reception line, look- 
ing, as someone else put it, “as fresh 
as a daisy,” and after speaking to us 
she took a carriage to Music Hall to 
take part again in the proceedings 
there. Such is the deterioration 
wrought by the ballot! 

Mrs. Decker was by turns earnest 
and logical, humorous and witty, and 
always interesting. Her’ assertion 
that the women of Colorado were yet 
mothers and grandmothers, and loved 
their homes, and were altogether like 
other women, even to wearing Merry 
Widow hats, was enough to convulse 
a@md convince the most hardened Anti, 
but evidently no Anti was there— 
more’s the pity! 

Ovations to Speakers. 


Miss Gordon’s account of her cast- 
ing her famed 300 ballots received the 
closest attention, and when in her 
quiet manner and fine voice she made 
her telling points, she was vocifer- 
ously applauded. In fact, every 
speech met the most enthusiastic re- 
ception, and even the waiters, who 
took advantage of their position to re- 
main standing around, after their ser- 
vice was over, joined in the applause. 

Mrs. Blankenburg began her speech 
by asking all present to take a good 
look at her, because she was known 
in Pennsylvania as “a ladylike suf- 
fragist.” She asserted that she was 
herself amazed at the growth of the 
suffrage sentiment among club women. 

As vsual, Miss Laura Clay was re- 
freshingly witty in dealing with her 





Geisal in summing up our privileges 
versus our rights. 

Rheta Childe Dorr, in conversation, 
said she had come to Cincinnati to 
interview the women assembled here 
from all over the country on the treat- 
ment in their States of defective chil- 
dren, the subject of her new series in 
Hampton's. She was a newcomer to 
most of those present. She not only 
delighted her hearers with her clever 
exposition of the methods of the suf- 
frage party, but made friends by her 
charming appearance, for she looked 
just like a figure that had stepped out 
of a Watteau fan. 

The facts stated by Mrs. Robins and 
Miss McDowell about women in indus- 
try roused every hearer to a new reso- 
lution to investigate and change the 
terrible conditions. Mrs. Robins told 
how the Governor of New York, who 
had been invited to a convention of 
women delegates representing 40,000 
members, said he did not care’ any- 
thing about it, or the word of the 
League. She then asked if anyone 
could suppose he would have thus re- 
ferred to a convention representing 
40,000 voters. 


Miss Boswell Strong for Suffrage. 


It will be recalled that Miss Helen 
Varick Boswell was chosen by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to visit Panama in the 
interest of the American women there. 
Miss Boswell was one of the first of 
the delegates to inquire about the suf- 
frage dinner, and in season and out, 
in every speech she has taken a firm 
stand for suffrage. She convincingly 
proved that it was equality of rights 
and mutual duties which would tend 
to peace and the united effort of good 
men and women. 

Pioneer Club Woman Present. 


Mrs. Wilbour, the oldest club wo- 
man at the convention, delighted all 
with her witty comparison of the early 
and later conditions in club life. She 
was one of the most noticeable fig- 
ures of the convention. Her physical 
endurance was remarkable. Not only 
was she a regular attendant at the 
sessions and conferences of the con- 
vention, but she also appeared at the 
more fatiguing social functions, 
where, whether in line or not, she 
was one of the conspicuous personali- 
ties. To be able to claim her as a 
devoted suffragist—and she was al- 
ways firm in the faith—counted not 
a little for the cause. 

Decorations at the Dinner. 


But I wander from the suffrage din- 
ner. I ought to have spoken of the 
floral decorations, the “Votes for 
Women” cards on the walls, the ex- 
cellent cuisine, and the perfection of 
arrangements due to the efficient com- 
mittee. Our guests said they were 
astonished at the crowd and the en- 
thusiasm. Miss Gordon and Miss Clay 
—certain of their seats at the speak- 
ers’ table—remained outside watching 
the crowd trying to “rush” the din- 
ing-room, and Miss Gordon remarked, 
“Ts it not wonderful?” 

Telegram to Mrs. Catt. 


I ought to add that twice the audi- 
ence took part in the proceedings, the 
first time to express by rising vote 
their sympathy for Mrs. Catt in her 
illness, and to send her a telegram, 
and to join Miss Gordon in her toast, 
“To our friends, the enemy!” 


Anti-Made Converts to Suffrage. 


This reminds me that in my first 
letter I did not say much about the 
representative of the Antis in the pre- 
sentation of the suffrage question at 
Music Hall. It has been frequently 
remarked by those who could hear 
her (and she was not heard very far 
in the hall), that her address was ex- 
cellent—for the suffrage cause! Her 
misstatements were too glaring to be 
accepted by that body of intelligent, 
earnest women, and in many cases 
she completed their conversion to suf- 
frage. Over her own signature she 
had written for one of the daily pa- 
pers here, “Why have women not 
voted out polygamy? Why have they 
not voted out Reed Smoot, the Mor- 
mon?” Denser ignorance, let us hope, 
we shall not again find, even among 
the women “whose place is at home,” 
and who, unlike Miss Chittenden, stay 
there. 

A Delegate From Dakota. 


Mrs. Fairbank, treasurer of the 
Woman Suffrage Association of South 
Dakota, was an interested delegate to 
the Convention. She said that the 
President of South Dakota was too en- 
grossed with the suffrage campaign to 
leave home. Mrs. Fairbank was quite 
optimistic of the outcome of the elec- 
tion this fall, but claimed that there 
was a great need for funds to carry on 
the campaign. Willing workers who 
ask only that their expenses be paid, 
are numerous, but there is not money 
enough in the treasury to meet those 
expenses. A little help will bring vic- 
tory where victory will greatly count. 
Sallie R. McLean. 





MRS. PHILIP N. MOORE. 





It has come to pass that a woman 
has embodied the ideal of conduct for 
a president. 

It was Mrs, Decker, the predecessor 
of Mrs. Moore, who at the Biennial, 
claimed that the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs had advanced fur- 
ther during the last two years than 
for any other two years since the be- 
ginning of the Federation. This or- 
ganization has been singularly for- 
tunate, it seems, in having at its head 
the right woman at the right time. It 
would have been a detriment to have 


gressive head in the first years of the 
Federation, when the women were not 
Sure of their own powers, and were, 
in fact, as the Germans say, just find- 
ing themselves. Mrs. Decker was 
Summoned at the physic moment, 
when the women were ready to have 
their newly-awakened energies turned 
in the right directions. However, at 
the close of her administration, some 
of the club women were asking them- 
selves if they had not been urged on 
a little too much into varied activities, 
and there was a little danger of some 
reactionary tendencies, or at least of 
a lessening of progressive activities. 
Then came Mrs. Moore at the head of 
the Federation, and her whole admin- 
istration so far has been one that has 
seemed to say to the club women: 
The Federation is yours, to do with 
as you think best. I am here to learn 
what you wish, and to see that the 
will of the majority is carried out. 
However, if there be any subject on 
which you wish information, we shall 
obtain that, and then you can decide 
on what steps you will take in accord 
with that knowledge. 

From the day she accepted the pres- 
idency to the present time, Mrs. Moore 
has neither expressed her own views 
on any subject nor endeavored in the 


slightest manner to influence the 
opinions of others. She has been the 
ideal executive officer, and always, 


metaphorically speaking, she has been 
in the chair, eager to listen, to judge, 
to carry out the will of the majority. 

This judicial attitude has been 
united with a broad and comprehen- 
sive sympathy which has made the 
president of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs a brilliant, and also 
a much-beloved personality. 


marred the pleasure of the recent Bi- 
ennial Convention. Mrs. Moore, who 
was to be the guest of honor at a 
luncheon given by Mrs. Howard Hol- 
lister, on entering the beautiful home 
of her hostess slipped on the highly- 
polished floor and broke several small 
bones in her ankle. Mrs. Moore’s hus- 
band and daughter had accompanied 
her to Cincinnati, but at the time of 
the accident they had returned to St. 
Louis. Mr. Moore was, of course, 
summoned, and remained to take his 
wife home after the Convention. 
On the last evening, when everyone 
had given up the hope of seeing Mrs. 
Moore on the platform again, an in- 
valid chair was pushed upon the stage 
by Mr. Moore and Col. W. B. Melish, 
chairman of the Citizens’ Committee 
on Entertainment, and Mrs. Moore, 
looking almost as white as her lace 
gown, smiled in happiness at the ova- 
tion she received. The audience rose 
and gave her the Chautauqua salute, 
while she was almost covered with 
the flowers sent to her. It had been 
requested of the audience not to send 
flowers, but the accident furnished an 
excuse for ignoring the request, and 
was additional proof of the strong loy- 
alty and affectionate regard in which 
Mrs. Moore is deservedly held by 
every club woman and every other 
person who has come within the radi- 
ance of her presence and influence. 
S. R. MclL. 





IN MEMORIAM. 





J. B. Morrison. 





John Bruce Morrison was born in 
Glasgow, Scotland, Aug. 2, 1842. He 
enlisted in the British army, and came 
to Montreal in 1861. 

At the close of his military service, 
he taught school on an Indian reser- 
vation in Eastern Canada for three or 
four years. He was very successful 
as a teacher of the Indians, and was 
highly respected. He afterwards trav- 
eled extensively in the United States 
and in Europe, representing business 
firms. In 1881 he established in Bos- 
ton a trade journal, which he conduct- 
ed for several years. He also had 
business connections with the Boston 
Post, Times, and Commonwealth. 

Mr. Morrison became advertising 
manager of the Woman’s Journal 
some years ago, and exerted himself 
indefatigably to secure advertisements 
for our paper, until failing health in- 
terfered with his labors. 

He was much interested in politics, 
temperance, woman suffrage and other 
vital questions of the times. A great 
reader and possessing an exceptional 
memory, he had a remarkably well- 
informed mind napon many subjects. 
He was always a model of courtesy. 
The death a few years since of his 
niece, Miss Margaretta Gilbert, whose 
kindness and charm are vividly re- 
membered by those visiting our office 
while she was employed there, was a 
great blow to Mr. Morrison. She had 
been the surlight of the home which 
he shared with his widowed sister, 
Mrs. Gilbert, and her loss left that 
home desolate. Mr. Morrison strug- 
gled on bravely, however, exerting 
himself to the best of his ability in 
spite of two successive shocks, which 
almost disabled him. He kept his 
courage and eheerfulness, and was 
hopeful of recovery to the last. His 
final passing away this week, due to 
a third stroke,-was sudden and pain- 
less. 

The funeral from his home at 109 
Pleasant street, Dorchester, was con- 
ducted by the Odd Fellows, to which 
order he belonged. 

He leaves one sister, Mrs. Sarah Gil- 
bert, esteemed by all who know her, 
and who will have the sincere sym- 
pathy of all her friends in this irre- 
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A distressing accident to Mrs. Moore | - 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Connecticut. 





The Hartford Courant of May 14 de- 
voted its front page to a conspicuous 
advertisement, headed “Votes for 
Women.” It goes on: 

Anti-suffragists say woman suffrage 
would destroy the home. Suffragists 
say woman suffrage would protect the 
home. Dr. and Mrs. Slosson will tell 
you what actually happens where wo- 
men vote. Dr. Slosson is the editor 
of the New York Independent, and 
was for twelve years a professor in 
the University of Wyoming. 

Women “have voted in Wyoming for 

41 years on equal terms with men. 
During the past thirty years there 
has been less divorce in Wyoming 
than in any other State in the Union. 
There have been fewer desertions 
in Wyoming than in any other State 
in the Union. A smaller number of 
married women are working outside 
the home in Wyoming than in any 
other State in the Union. Women 
teachers get equal pay for equal work 
in Wyoming. There are fewer illiter- 
ate children in Wyoming than in any 
other State in the Union. Young girls 
are better protected in Wyoming than 
in any State in the Union. In Wyo- 
ming the age of consent is 21 years. 
In Connecticut the age of consent is 
16 years. 
The only practical way to discuss 
the woman suffrage question is to 
talk about facts, not theories. Come 
and ask questions! 





New York. 





Miss Harriet May Mills spoke in the 
Grange Hall, Kinderhook, Dutchess 
County, on May 13. This was the first 
time a suffrage meeting had ever been 
held there, and there was a very large 
attendance, and an unusual amount of 
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This cartoon is reproduced from the Atlanta Georgian. 


HOW WOMEN ARE PUNISHED IN GEORGIA. 
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Under it in the 


‘Two white women chained to the wall at one time by the city of ‘At- 
lanta through the administration of her present Commissioner of 


Public 


“Is this the only reformative method we know?” 
The cut of the cartoon is lent to the Woman’s Journal through the cour- 


Boston with a view to “lining the 
women up for suffrage.” The aim is 
to get in touch with every woman in 
each ward, give her a chance to go on 
record either for or against suffrage 
or as not interested. A house-to- 
house canvass is made in each ward 
by women who get suffrage statistics 
and tell the women of the ward just 
what suffrage means and what suf- 
fragists stand for. 

In the case of Ward 8, which is one 
of the hardest to deal with from a po- 
litical standpoint, it was found that 
many of the most intelligent women 
knew Yiddish, Italian or German bet- 
ter than they knew English, and 
when the leaders of the movement 
were ready to hold a ward meeting 
they invited women in the ward to ad- 
dress the meeting, which was planned 
for May 16. Mrs. John Leonard of 
Brookline had the work in charge, 
and, finding that a large part of the 
audience she wished to invite to the 
meeting spoke other languages be- 
sides English, she asked them to 
speak in their mother tongue. This 
led her to issue the invitation in 
English, Yiddish and Italian—a deci- 
sion that aroused a great deal of in- 
terest both in Ward 8 and in the 
newspaper world. 

There were nearly 1,000 women at 
the meeting, which was one of the 
most successful from every point of 
view that suffragists have ever held in 
Boston. The way the women of the 
district listened and the way they ap- 
plauded the suffragist platform as 
presented by the Boston leaders and 
the women from the ward was most 
encouraging. Mrs. Eva Hoffman 
spoke in Yiddish with great enthusi- 
asm and earnestness and she reached 
the hearts of her hearers. 

There are several reasons why this 
experiment meeting means a_ good 
deal to suffragists everywhere, and 
among them are the following: 

1. It shows that women, mothers 





interest shown. 
Miss Mills was entertained at the} 
delightful home of Mrs. Datus Smith, 
who arranged for the meeting under! 
the auspices of the Grange. 
On the afternoon of May 17 the Wo- 
man’s Club of Hempstead, L. I., had 
its Guest Day, and invited all Feder-| 
ated Women’s Clubs of Long Island. 
The meeting was held in the Guild 
Hall, and three or four hundred wo-}| 
men were present. Mrs. Henry Vil-| 
lard and Miss Harriet May Mills gave 
most interesting addresses. Mrs. O. H. 
P. Belmont was a guest of honor. 
Mrs. George Emory, president of the 
club, and Mrs. Edwin Dann, enter-| 
tained at luncheon and dinner in} 
honor of the speakers, after which 
they spent the night at Mrs. Belmont’s 
home in Hempstead. 
Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett, who is 
now at her home in Warsaw, regently | 
attended the W. C. T. U. Convention 
of Wyoming County, where she spoke 
on suffrage, and also the Seneca 
County Woman Suffrage Convention, 
which was held at Waterloo. 
Carolyn Crossett. 








| 
Massachusetts. 
Of all the significant 
that are now afoot in the city of Bos- 
ton for the recognition of women’s 
part and interest in civic affairs, per- 
haps none of recent date is more in- 
teresting than was the first ward 
meeting held by the Boston suffrag- 
ists on Tuesday evening, May 16. 
This meeting, which was held in the 
election room at Ward 8, is the first 
effective step taken in emulation of 
the work in New York city, which is 
led by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 

In this ward work or ward organiz- 





movements 








parable loss. A. 8. B. 





ing it is intended to canvass each of 


and housekeepers, are greatly inte:- 
ested in suffrage when they hear it 
truly presented. 

2. It shows how most of the work 
of a campaign like this may be done 
by the women in the ward themselves 
and that they are anxious to do it 
when they understand it. 


+. It shows what natural orators 
and earnest advocates the women ot 
all walks of life make when their 
hearts are in bringing right and jus- 
tice to bear on their homes and their 


children. It shows that many of the 
women of our land who cannot speak 
the purest English have the far vision 
on life and womantood, right and 
duty. 

1. It shows what a solid phalanx 
of women workers muy be organized 
in all tne large cit‘es and how imp» 
tant it is to lead them aright. 

In Ward 8 a “ward committee” wus 
formed at the clcse of the meeting 
So that the women will work amorg 
themselves and be ready to represent 
their ward at the “City Convention” 


| winch will be held after all the wars 
pave been organized. The Ward »%& 


committee is composed of Mrs. Maria 
Bateman, chairman; Miss Sarah 
Sharfman, Mrs. Jennie Pollack, Miss 
Henrietta Stone, Miss Gertrude Stone, 
Miss Sharoff, Mrs. Massucci and Mrs. 
Eva Hoffman. The meeting was 
brought to a close by the singing of 
“America” by the audience. That 
night the Woman’s Suffrage party 
was formed and many of the women 
enrolled themselves in it for future 
work. A. E. Ryan. 





Telephone, Haymarket 2857-1 


DR. S. W. ETTELSON 
DENTIST 


i128 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 
Office Hours: 9a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Sunday, 9 a.m. to 4 p. m. 


the twenty-five wards in the city of 
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IT TAKES SO LITTLE. eral hundred petitions from women’s | lated in 1893-94, she secured the great- NOTES AND NEWS. order issued by Mayor Seidel was to 
Conference Boards, District Confer-|est number of names of any one per- the effect that the eight-hour rule 
ences, Annual Conferences and in-|son in this city, or, I believe, in the would be applied to the clerks and offi- 


By ida Goldsmith Morris. 





It takes so little to make us sad, 

Just a slighting word or a doubting 
sneer, 

Just a scornful smile on some lips 
held dear; 

And our footsteps lag, though the 
goal seemed near, 

And we lose the courage and hope we 

. had— 
So little it takes to make us sad. 


It takes so little to make us glad, 

Just the cheering clasp of a friendly 
hand, 

Just a word from one who can under- 
stand; 

And we finish the task we long had 
planned, 

And we lose the doubt and fear we 
had— 

So little it takes to make us glad. 

—Youth’s Companion. 





SOCIETY’S LATEST FAD. 





No stylish women now decry 
The suffragette. 

She is extolled and coddled by 
The smartest set. 

The working girl receives a card 
To each “At home,” 

And that, I think, we may regard 
As going some. 

And Mrs. Grundy now would like, 
As she'll confess, 

To be connected with a strike 
As patroness. 

—Chicago Examiner. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Women have just been given a 
vote in church affairs by the National 
Church in the Cantons of Vaud and 
Neuchatel, Switzerland, and a vigorous 
effort is being made to extend it to the 
other Cantons. The “Journal de 
Geneve” supports the plea of the wo- 
men, and refutes the objections. These 
bear a strong family likeness to the 
familiar woman 
suffrage. 

For instance, it is urged that this is 
only the thin end of the wedge, and 
that if women are allowed to vote 
they may some day be elected to office. 
Also it is said that “many women do 
not desire to have a vote” in church 
affairs. To this the Journal de Geneve 
answers: 

“Because some women do not wish 
to participate in the election of their 
pastor, why should that right be re- 
fused to those who take a more active 
interest?” 


arguments against 





In the Church of England there 
seems to be less dread of women’s 
holding office. The Diocesan Magazine 
of Worcester, England, says: 

“At the Ruri-Diaconal Conference, 
the following resolution was moved 
and carried unanimously: “That, in the 
opinion of this Conference, ladies 
should be eligible for election to the 
Ruri-Diaconal Conferences, and that 
the Bishop be asked to take the neces- 
sary steps to give effect to this reso- 
lution.’ ” 





At the General Conference of the 
M. E. Church, South, in session at 
Asheville, N. C., the majority of the 
Committee on Revisals reported 
against the petition of the women to 
be recognized as members of the laity, 
and the minority reported in favor. 
The majority report said: 

Your Committee on Revisals has 
given long and careful consideration 
to the memorials, petitions and resolu- 
tions from the Woman’s Board of 
Home Missions, from various auxiliary 
societies, from some district confer- 
ences, and from a large number of in- 
dividual signers of petitions, asking 
that the needed action be taken to se- 
cure for the women of the church the 
rights and privileges of the laity. 
Your committee has also considered 
memorials from N. B. Henry and oth- 
ers, asking that women be permitted 
ic fill the office of steward, Sunday 
school superintendent, trustee, quar- 
terly church conference, president of 
Senior Epworth League, and that by 
virtue of that fact they be members 
of the quarterly conference. 

While we fully realize the devotion 
of our women to the church, and rec- 
ognize the great work which they now 
are doing in the Kingdom of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, yet we do not believe 
that the fulness of time has come 
when in fairness to them and in jus- 
tice to the church, we can put upon 
them the official burdens’ of the 
church so long, and so rightfully 
borne by the men of our church. We 
therefore recommend non-concurrence 
in the aforementioned memorials, pe- 
titions and resolutions. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. Ashbury Christian, Secretary. 
E. W. Alderson, Chairman. 
The Minority Report. 

The minority report says: 

To the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South: 
Dear Fathers and Brethren: There 

was before the Committee on Revisals 

a@ memorial from the Woman’s Board 

of Home Missions in annual session at 

Savannah, Georgia, together with sev- 


dividuals, all asking that “this General 
Conference take the needed action to 
secure for the women of the church 
the rights and privileges of the laity.” 
Having profound faith in the fitness of 
our noble women for the opportunities 
they seek, and believing that the time 
has come when their services for the 
church may safely be enlarged in ac- 
cordance with their petitions, the un- 
dersigned offer the following as a sub- 
stitute for the majority report: 
We recommend that the term “lay 
members,” “laymen,” and “men,” as 
found in paragraphs 46, 69 and 189, 
and wherever else these terms may be 
found in the Discipline in the same 
sense, shall be construed to include 
women. 

Nelson B. Henry, 

H. S. Shangle, 

J. A. Burrow, 

H. Walter Featherstun, 

J. C. Rowe, 

D. B. Price. 


Bishop Hendrix Opposes. 
Bishop E. R. Hendrix of Kansas 
City, in making the Episcopal address 
at the opening of the Conference, op- 
posed the women’s petition. He said 
their demands were not “in harmony 
with this church’s idea of what was 
woman’s place in the church, in the 
home, and in society.” Considering 
that two-thirds of the church are wo- 
men, this was a rash statement. The 
Bishop complimented women on their 
devotion to the church. 





When the question of accepting the 
majority report came up, there was a 
lively debate. Frank Richardson, N. 
B. Henry, H, W. Featherstun and W. 
B. Stubbs spoke in favor of the wo- 
men, J. M. Barcus and George R. 
Stuart against them. Miss Belle Ben- 
nett, president of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary given the 
floor and allowed to address the con- 
ference in behalf of the petitioners. 
She spoke with wisdom and eloquence, 
and so did the men who championed 
fair play for their sisters; but when 
the vote was taken, it was against the 
women, 74 to 188. 

This outcome is a bad thing for the 
M. E. Church South, but it is a good 
thing for the woman suffrage move- 
ment. It will increase the member- 
ship of the Suffrage Associations in 
all the Southern States. 

The objections made to letting wo- 
men vote in the church were exactly 
the old threadbare arguments against 
letting them vote upon public ques- 
tions. Much stress was laid upon the 
division of labor, the unsexing of wo- 
men, and the destruction of the home. 
It was declared that women were 
represented in the church by their 
husbands and sons; that women al- 
ready have all they can do, and should 
not be further burdened; that their 
power is omnipotent, even without a 
vote in church affairs; that “the hand 
that rocks the cradle rules the world.” 
George R. Stuart said: 

They would lose in the home, and in 
the gallant respect of men, and in the 
reverent deference of men on the 
train and on the cars. If women have 
the rights of the laity, as they have 
got rights to stand up, I want them 
to stand up in the cars. 

The debate was rich. We should 
like to reproduce it in full; it would 
make converts to woman suffrage. 
Send to the Christian Advocate of 
Nashville, Tenn., for the issue of the 
Daily Christian Advocate of May 20, 
and read the discussion, especially 
Miss Bennett’s fine speech. We do 
not know the price of one number of 
the convention daily, but doubtless 
ten cents would cover it. 


Society, was 





Not long ago, in Melbourne, a wo- 
man from Queenstown, Tasmania, 
named Miss Job, sat “within the bar” 
at a Wesleyan Methodist Conference. 
One minister protested that the con- 
ference was composed only of minis- 
ters and laymen, and that they had 
not power to admit “the best lady in 
Victoria.” Others, including the presi- 
dent, held that “laymen” included 
women, and Miss Job took her seat 
within the bar amid vigorous ap- 
plause. ' 





A CORRECTION. 





Mrs. Emma B, Sweet of Rochester, 
N. Y., writes: 

At our annual meeting I was called 
to account because of the mistake in 
the name made at the time of Mrs. 
Byam’s death last November, and be- 
cause no correction had been made. 
It should be Hannah M. Byam, not 
Bryan, as noted in issue of May. 21. 
Mrs. Byam was one of the oldest mem- 
bers of our Political Equality Club, 
and when the petition to the N. Y. 





Constitutional Convention was circu- 





State. She was not a rich woman, 
her main dependence being a pension 
from the government. She was the 
widow of Col. Eber C. Byam. She 
lived economically, and so was able 
just before her death to give the thou- 
sand dollars to the Anthony Memorial. 





AT QUITS WITH “THE COMMON.” 





To the Editor of the Woman’s Jour- 
nal:— 

Acting on the suggestion of your 
paper, I at once subscribed for The 
Boston Common, because Mr. E. H. 
Clement was to be the editor. I had 
known him for thirty years as a 
knight sans peur et sans_ reproche, 
and I was delighted that his pen, 
greater than his sword, was again to 
be freely wielded for the right. Now I 
understand from trustworthy sources 
that The Common deems it unwise to 
touch suffrage for women, the Negro 
question and various other reforms 
which require courage, skill and tact 
to handle wisely and well. It seems to 
me that your readers ought to know 
that Mr. Clement retired as editor af- 
ter the issue of the second number, 
for doubtless many were led to sub- 
scribe through the magnet of his name. 

Isabel C. Barrows. 

New York, May 19, 1910. 





“WHAT DIANTHA DID.” 





The burning domestic service ques- 
tion is the subject of Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman’s first novel, now 
coming out serially in her magazine, 
the Forerunner. The heroine is a 
young teacher whose gift is not for 
teaching, but for housework. She is 
engaged to a young man struggling to 
pay off his father’s debts. He is bur- 
dened with a widowed mother and 
four or five sisters, all of them cling- 
ing vines of the most extreme type. 
They adore him and spend their time 
making him neckties and afghans, but 
they expect him to support them all, 
and they have not energy enough to 
do the housework, or even to super- 
vise it efficiently. 

His sweetheart sees that, unless 
something is done, it will be many 
years before he will be able to marry. 
To hasten the wedding day, she gives 
up her poorly-paid school, and goes to 
a California town where wealth 
abounds but where good domestic help 
is scarce and at a premium. She at 
once gets a place to do housework, at 
good wages. She becomes known 
through the town as a treasure, and 
housewives compete for her. Finally 
the woman’s club, with some misgiv- 
ings, invite her to give an address on 
the servant problem. 

There is an unprecedented attend- 


ance. The feminine magnates of the 
community are on the _ platform. 
Housewives crowd the floor, and 


housemaids the gallery. Diantha is ex- 
pected to set forth reasons why more 
women should go into domestic ser- 
vice. Instead, she gives a clear ex- 
planation as to why they do not. She 
states her views—Mrs. Gilman’s views 
—of the way housework ought to be 
done,—not by each family hiring an 
inexpert young girl to cook and clean 
for them temporarily until she gets 
married, but by professional cooks 
who should cook for twenty families 
and send the meals in hot, and by 
professional cleaners who should come 
in by the hour. She points out that 
more than half the present cost of liv- 
ing could be saved if food supplies 
were bought in quantities, and if twen- 
ty families hired three or four cooks 
instead of a score. 

Consternation falls upon the club. 
As usual, a sugestion of an improved 
method of getting the housework done 
is regarded as an attack upon the 
home. The feminine magnates are ap- 
palled—most of them. Votes of cen- 
sure and votes of thanks are moved 
from different parts of the house; the 
meeting breaks up in tumult, and the 
club soon after splits into two. 

Anyone in need of a good laugh 
should send ten cents in stamps to the 
publishers of the Forerunner, 67 Charl- 
ton street, New York City, for the May 
number, and read the account of the 
commotion in the club. After that, 
she will probably want to subscribe 
for the magazine. 





FROM OBERLIN. 





At a recent meeting of the College 
Women’s Board, the name was 
changed to the Women’s Senate. The 
presidents of the Women’s Gymnasi- 
um and Field Association, House Gov- 
ernment Association, Y. W. C. A., and 
the vice-president of the Union 
Library Association are added to the 
new body. 

The Ladies’ Literary Society (the 
oldest women’s literary society of the 
college, of which Lucy Stone and 
Antoinette Brown were members, 
more than 60 years ago), has just 
completed a fellowship fund; it is to 
provide a graduate member with a 
year’s foreign study. 


It is reported that many Albanian 
women are fighting side by side with 
the men against the Turks. 


The president of the Mississippi 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs is 
named Daisye Lamkin. 


Alabama has a State Industrial 
School for Girls. The last Legislature 
appropriated $185,000 for buildings for 
i 


Jane Addams’s Autobiography now 
appearing as a serial in Macmillan’s 
Magazine, will be published by the 
Macmillan Company. It will comprise 
twenty chapters. 


A nineteen-year-old girl has broken 
the record in Brooklyn as a census 
enumerator. Women understand the 
art of making quick calls better than 
men.—Boston Transcript. 


Dr. Seraph Frissell, in a letter to the 
Springfield Republican, suggests as a 
good use for part of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
money the furnishing of pensions to 
women past the age for active work, 
who have not been able by their labor 
to accumulate enough to live upon in 
their old age. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was re- 
elected president of the New England 
Women’s Club, at the annual meeting 
on last Monday. Mrs. Judith W. 
Smith was elected honorary vice- 
president, in recognition of long and 
faithful service. Four members were 
present who attended the first meet- 
ing of the club forty years ago. 

You do not have to give up anything 
of value. It is not “what we give up,” 
but “what we give.” I have a horror 
for the church that is a sort of resi- 
due. But there are things we can give 
up—we can give up pride, envy, eccle- 
siastical prejudices, inherited jeal- 
ousies, and, by the grace of God, some 
of our ignorance.—Bishop Anderson of 
Chicago. 

The census reveals some strange 
things. Here, for instance, is a report 
from Colorado that a man and wife 
are living at Florence, in that State, 
aged respectively 110 and 107 years. 
What is still more remarkable, they 
have been sailing together in the 
matrimonial boat ninety years. All of 
their ten children are dead except the 
youngest, a frisky son of eighty-five, 
living in New Mexico.—Chicago Ad- 
vance. 

Ata recent performance of “The Page 
and the Girl” by the George Wash- 
ington University students at the 
Belasco Theatre. Washington, D. C., 
the suffragettes threw out real suf- 
frage literature—the rainbow sets— 
over the audience at a climax in the 
play and just before a quick curtain. 
It was interesting to see the expres- 
sions of those in the audience who 
received it, and many of whom read 
it industriously during the intermis- 
sion. 

We are in favor of giving women 
the same right to vote that the men 
have, and believe they would exercise 
that right just as wisely as do the 
men. We do not believe in first tak- 
ing a vote of the women to find 
whether they desire this right, any 
more than we are in favor of taking a 
vote each year of the young men who 
arrive at the age of twenty-one, to 
see if they want to vote or not. Give 
the women suffrage because it is 
right, and let them vote or not as they 
see fit, the same as the men do.— 
Garretson (S. D.) News. 


Female suffrage was handed out an- 
other hammer to use in getting their 
desired end recently by the lower 
house of the General Court when they 
voted that women possessed of for- 
tunes valued at more than $2000 and 
bankrupt husbands were liable for 
debts contracted for foodstuffs and 
necessaries of life. Probably the in- 
tent of the bill is to get at that class 
of husbands who do business in their 
wives’ names, thus protecting them- 
selves from their creditors with a 
wall of skirts, but all the same it cer- 
tainly does look as if the women were 
being taxed without the accompany- 
ing representation that is a fundamen- 
tal precept of our constitutional form 
of government.—Holyoke (Mass. ) 
Transcript. 

When Mayor Emil Seidel of Mil- 
waukee was inaugurated many women 
were present to witness the ceremo- 
nies. Mrs. Seidel sat near the presi- 
dent’s chair with her ten-year-old 
daughter by her side. Wives of other 
members of the administration were 
there. So were the helpmates of the 
retiring officials. The second and third 
floors of the city hall resembled more 
a conservatory than a public building. 
Flowers covered nearly every desk. 
The mayor’s office contained many 
floral remembrances. On the desk of 
nearly every ene of the new aldermen 
reposed a bouquet. The first general 





cials in the city hall, as well as to the 
laborers on the streets. 


In his presidential address to the 
National Conference on the education 
of backward, delinquent and depend- 
ent children, Mr. O. E. Darnall, su- 
perintendent of the National Training 
School for Boys, in Washington, made 
an appeal for a country-wide agita- 
tion in favor of a number of bills now 
pending in Congress. President Dar- 
nall said, in part: “Congress wants to 
do the right thing. Perhaps what is 
needed then is agitation—agitation 
along the line of needed legislation 
which will result in a better citizen- 
ship by studying the child, its inter- 
ests and its relation to the home, so- 
ciety and the government. The Owen 
public health bill, the Beveridge child 
labor bill, the Parsons children’s bu- 
reau bill, the Davis and Dolliver vo- 
cational education bill, the Parker 
and Sterling national parole and pro- 
bation bills, and other measures now 
pending in Congress are all worthy of 
serious consideration on the part of 
those of us interested in preventive 
and corrective work, and at the same 
time they show the great interest 
which is being taken in these live 
questions by our national law-makers 
and others of national reputation.” 





HUMOROUS. 





Little Ethel: “Mother, don’t people 


ever get punished for telling the 
truth?” 
Mother: “No, dear; why do you 
ask?” 


Little Ethel: “ "Cause I just took the 
last three tarts in the pantry, and I 
thought I’d better tell you.’—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 





He found his hair was leaving the 
top of his head, and took his barber 
tc task about it. 

“You sold me two bottles of stuff to 
make this hair grow.” 

“It is very strange it 
again,” answered the barber. 
understand it.” 

“Well, look here,” said the man, “I 
don’t mind drinking another bottle, but 
this must be the last.” 


won't grow 
“T can’t 





A little chap was offered a chance 
to spend a week in the country, but 
refused. Coaxing, pleading, arguing, 
promising of untold wonders, alike 
brought from him nothing but the 
stubborn ultimatum: “No country for 
me!” 

“But why not?” some one asked, 
finally. 

“Because,” he responded, “they have 
thrashin’ machines down there, an’ 
it’s bad enough here where it’s done 
by hand.”’—Interior. 


“Now,” asked the instructor, “if 
George Washington were alive today, 
what practical part do you think he 
would play in present-day politics. 
judging from the past?” 

A prolonged silence on the part of 
the puipils followed. Finally one lad 
saw a way out. 

“Sir,” he queried, “wouldn’t he be 
too old?”—Lippincott’s. 








Peer: “Look here, John, chuck the 
House of Commons business and 
votin’ and all that representative rot 
and let me do the rulin’!” 

Elector: “Not likely. There are 
about eighty million of me and about 
six hundred of you—” 

Peer: “But I’m select—” 

Elector: “Who selected you?”’— 
Westminster Gazette. 








A young Armenian desires work in 
the country for the summer; any 
outside work that will give him fresh 
air and a comfortable home. He does 
not require high wages, but is used 
to work, willing and kindly. Address 
Frank Tarzian, 69 Marlborough St., 
Charlestown. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


MORTGAGES. I bave opportunity 
loan money in $1,000 or $500 amounts on new 
houses in a small —_ If you wish such invest- 
ment, you can have it, and it will net you 6 per 
cent. For particulars address me at Warren, O. 
Any bank in Warren will vouch for me, par- 
ticularly the Second National Bank, where I 
have kept the accounts of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 


HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON. 


CAMP TO LET 
ROCKY BRANCH CAMP 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
To be let furnished, for June and July 
Cosy Cabin and Tent Price $40 
Address IDA E. HALL, 48 Vernon St., Waltham, Mass. 

















MISS M. 








The Red Glove Shop . 


Has a splendid showing of Gloves for men and women for Street 
and Home occasions at $1.50 and $2.00 





All Gloves Warranted the Best obtainable 
for the Price 


F. FISK 


322 Boylston Street 
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